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critics are inclined to propose various theories;
there is considerable disagreement concerning
the author's intention in writing it, and the par-
ticular significance he imputes to the clergyman,
to Candida herself and to^Jie.,,young jjoet"?'*:>
Marchbanks; especially to the last two. What
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just is Candida as wife and woman? And what
is Marchbanks, as1 a type in himself and in rela-
tion to the married woman whom he fancies him-
self in love with? Our decision on one of these
queries affects the decision on the other. As to
the heroine, to call her such, the author proffers
us some help, although it is not altogether satis-
factory. Whimsically he declares Candida to be
outrageous, highly "improper." Dare we trust
him here? I take (him to mean that she so ap-
pears to the conventions, being a life-force woman
who in justifying her instincts, her love for her
man, is doing^ that wjbicji is abpye all aoscalled
moral Jaw. In this sense only is she " unprinci-
pled." Far nearer to what Shaw intended itrthis
portraiture is the note, which I quote in Chapter
VIII, where the author's general poetic signifi-
cance is summarized.

When in sportive moments we find him attack-nse.   Allowing for the difference{d|J
